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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



EUROPE IK PERSIAN EYES. 



Americans are often amazed At what appears to be almost a deliberate inten- 
tion on the part of intelligent Europeans to miss of a correct apprehension of the 
conditions of life in the United States. But on reflection we shall see that this pro- 
ceeds from the natural difficulty most minds encounter in appreciating what is 
novel and outside of their experience, and hence jumping to the conclusion that be- 
cause novel it must be objectionable. In most cases prejudice, rather than a dispo- 
sition to decide unjustly, is the real cause of such ill-founded assumptions. 

If such be the difficulty as between two regions having so much really in 
common as Western E,urope and the United States, how infinitely more arduous 
must be the problem when Europe and Asia undertake to comprehend each other, 
and mete out full justice each to each. The numerous works of travel on the East, 
and the many estimates of Oriental character formed in different ages by Europeans, 
indicate, perhaps, in several instances keen observation of external facts and vivid 
pictures of the surface of Oriental life. But very, very few of them show ability on 
the part of the writer to abandon his own native prepossessions, and to judge of the 
qualities of the Asiatic mind with fairness or with any clear perception of its essen- 
tial traits, or of the causes that moulded it and continue to keep its original cast un" 
changed, while the rest of the world moves on to higher planes of at least material 
progress. 

The recent visit of Nasr-ed-Deen Shah to Europe suggests the natural inquiry as 
to whether an intelligent Asiatic, after surveying the pomp and splendor of the cap- 
itals of Europe and the so-called triumphs of modern science and of Western civili- 
zation, would confess to a sense of the inferiority of his own people and country, or, 
like the European judging of Asiatics, continue to regard Europeans as inferior 
beings. From what I have seen of Orientals of all ranks and degrees of intelligence, 
it seems to me altogether improbable that the contrast between European and 
Asiatic civilization would produce on the mind of an Oriental any impression 
arousing lasting respect and admiration or working any immediate and decided 
change in his character. Notwithstanding the wonder caused by the sight of the 
astonishing inventions of Europe or his occasional inclination to introduce some of 
them into his own country, the belief of the Asiatic in the superior genius and 
nobler character of his own people and their institutions will remain unshaken. 
The pageants of Europe will be to him merely as the amusement one takes in the 
tricks of a mountebank, which entertain the eye without in any sense affecting the 
serious side of the beholder's mind. He will return to his own country altogether 
satisfied that he is not like these misbegotten sons of unbelievers who eat the flesh 
of the unclean animal and expose the faces of their women in public. 

While some such language might very likely be used by an Oriental when ex- 
pressing his private opinion on this subject, it would be taking a very superficial 
view of the causes underlying such an opinion to assume that it proceeds from the 
national vanity of a shallow nature, or from a stolidity that is blind to the march 
of progress. The reason lies far deeper, and because Europeans have failed to per- 
ceive it they hav* almost uniformly failed to do justice to life and character in the 
East. 
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The differences existing; between Frenchman and American, Englishman and 
Spaniard, are trifling compared with the deep gulf that lies between the Asiatic and 
the European character. We know nothing to which to compare it except the divis- 
ion of the human race into two great nations— one of men, the other of women. The 
temperamental differences between these sex nations, common to each the world over, 
are far more pronounced and ineradicable than the race divergence of German from 
Italian, Hindoo from Persian. In like manner we may classify the greater part of 
the human race under two vast divisions— the Asiatic and the European. No one 
Asiatic differs from another to any such degree as both differ from all Europeans. 

The Asiatic mind looks at existence from a point of view entirely distinct from 
that of the European. Its grasp of facts, its method of logic or reasoning, is 
altogether and radically different. It has essentially a feminine cast,— a statement 
made in no invidious Bense, for woman is not inferior to man, but only different. 
With great astuteness in certain directions the Asiatic combines a simplicity in 
other lines of thought akin to the innocence of childhood, both of these qualities 
prevailing even in the most brilliant Oriental to a degree impossible in a European 
of equal intelligence. Hence a European is liable to assume, when he encounters 
this phenomenal Asiatic simplicity, that he is talking with individuals of excep- 
tional ignorance or crassness, when the reverse is more likely to be the case. The 
Asiatic mind concerns itself but little with facts, and hence is but moderately in- 
terested in scientific discovery, and prefers hyperbole and poetic forms of statement 
to a precise narrative of events. The ShahrNameh of Firdousee is sufficient for the 
historic needs of most Persians. What inventions may be credited to the Orient 
have been wrung from it by stern necessity rather than by a yearning for discovery 
and progress, or a greed for gain. 

The Oriental also prefers finesse or diplomacy to direct action; artifice in order to 
gain his ends, rather than a bold grappling with the actual. While not lacking 
in courage and capable of enormous exertion at intervals, the essential character- 
istic of the Asiatic mind is a love for repose; his imaginative and reflective powers, 
although sometimes kindled with the fervor of passion or ambition, incline rather to 
quiet meditation and devious wanderings among the mazes of mystical speculation. 
This is characteristic of all classes. 

These habits of mind, together with the customs and laws of Asia, are the re- 
sult of climatic and topographical conditions; as such they have existed from the 
earliest period, and have, therefore, the prime element of fitness to recommend 
them. Hence the Asiatic sees that they are in the main beneficial ; nothing in his 
environment suggests the necessity for a radical change, while the narrowness of 
view common to all men, the failure to perceive the relations of things, makes it 
difficult for him to apprehend why what is good in his own country should not be 
equally fit in Europe. Another point to consider in this connection is the fact that 
the Asiatic is naturally averse to Europeans, and therefore despises their vaunted 
customs and progress. If, like the Turks, he occasionally borrows some European 
inventions, it is chiefly because he desires the means to cope with Christendom in 
the event of war, while in his secret heart he curses the necessity that forces him to 
take ideas from the Christian. Of course, there may be exceptions, as in thecase of 
the Japanese or of remarkable individuals elsewhere, but this is the candid opinion 
of most Asiatics. In other words, they prefer to travel the journey of life according 
to the conditions which originally shaped the Oriental mind. As the youth whose 
natural bent being for the army is forced into the church looks askance at his unto- 
ward destiny, so Asiatics owe Europe a grudge whenever swayed by her influence 
they turn aside from the path they are naturally fitted to follow. 

The lofty, not to say arrogant, tone and condescending manner of Europeans 
when dealing with Orientals even in diplomatic transactions has further increased 
the dislike of Asiatics and disqualified them from approving the civilization of 
Europe. The Asiatic is proud, and if ever pride were justifiable, the privilege may 
well be claimed by him. What European people can boast a tithe of the antiquity 
of China or Persia? The Persian, for example, may not know as much of exact sci- 
ence as the European, but the glowing strophes of her poets magnifying the exploits 
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of her heroes have been sung to him since infancy, and he knows well that from the 
mysterious plateaus of Iran Europe drew her first lessons in art, philosophy, and 
even science; that the genius of Alexander was developed fighting with Persians; 
and that the legions and emperors of Rome, searching the wide world for fresh con 
quests, were baffled only in one quarter, were over and over again hurled back shat- 
tered and dismayed by the ancestors of those very men who still wield intellectual 
and civic power in that ancient land. The Persian never for a moment forgets these 
facts. The nations of Europe are but as noisy children to him whose hoary empire, 
enveloped in the sublime solitude of age as with a mantle, sits majestic among the 
sloyfly-moving eras, and beholds from its height the endless procession of prince- 
doms and kingdoms and empires tiling past to a common oblivion. 

Another feature that intensifies the Oriental's self -content is derived from his re- 
igion. The great cults, the correlated religious forces of Asia, have not only added 
much to literature that is sublime and beautiful, but their theology is often elevating 
as well, and is quite sufficient to tax the reflective powers of the deepest thinker. 
The puerilities laid to their charge are of scarcely more moment than certain pass- 
ages in the Christian Scriptures, which are not deemed to affect the essential truths 
of the Bible. As regards morals, Asiatics may justly claim that the example set them 
by the majority of the Christians they encounter, the bad faith, cruelty, rapacity, 
greed, and licentiousness of those who vaunt themselves as better than Orientals, 
are not such as to arouse a burning enthusiasm in the bosom of the shrewd and ob- 
servant Asiatic; nor is he slow to diagnose the Pharisaism that thinly disguises the 
ambitious encroachments of European governments upon his territory. 

The religions of Brahm, of Buddh, of Mohamet, are qualified to produce con- 
tent, and the element of fatalism, so prominent a feature of Islamism, deepens this 
pervading content; content in turn is qualified to lead to self-satisfaction, and hence 
the Asiatic, profoundly satisfied with himself and his environment, considers him- 
self infinitely superior to all others. The curiosity and surprise that the magnificent 
spectacles of Europe might arouse do not, therefore, produce more than a passing 
impression. After a feverish round of sight-seeing and dissipation in Christian 
lands, he returns to his country perfectly satisfied with its quietistic thought, its 
life of repose. From thence he looks back to the activity of Europe without a sigh. 
The perpetual restlessness of the West, its everlasting struggle with the problems 
that seem to make for progress, appear to him like the endless effort of Sisyphus, 
ever rolling the rock of progress to the top of the hill but to have it roll to the foot 
again, and when one reform is accomplished to begin another in the unending 
round of exertion. 

Such are some of the reasons why an Oriental may, in his turn, fail to appreciate 
the good in European civilization, as the European fails to understand that of Asia. 
Candor suggests that each has good reasons for the faith that is in him. Both 
furnish complementary phases of character and civilization, and while each may be 
susceptible of modification and improvement, it would be a misfortune to the world 
if either were entirely abolished. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 

II. 

THE MONEY VALUE OF A HUMAN LIFE. 

That which we call a human life has always been recognized as having to its 
possessor, and perhaps to others by reason of affection, a paramount and immeasur- 
able value. That it may have also a money value has been acknowledged in various 
ways, notably in the institution of slavery. From early times the ownership of the 
services of a human being has had a worth in accordance with the excess of earn- 
ings obtainable above the necessary cost of subsistence. This value has not usually 
been computed with accuracy in each individual case, but in a general way a price 
has been fixed for a slave, taking into consideration his age, physical condition, and 
capacity for the kind of service desired of him. 

It is clear, however, that certain important elements are either wholly lacking 



